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cally his mother's son. From her he derived his original
bias towards theological speculation, and from her his
reverent attitude towards the questions it involved. With
what ardour he pursued the quest the subsequent pages will
disclose.

To his father, Lucius was much less obviously indebted,
though a close observer may discern (to adapt Nathaniel
Hawthorne's striking phrase) strong traits of the father's
nature intertwined with the character of the son. From
him Lucius undoubtedly inherited a certain impetuosity of
temper, undaunted physical courage, and perhaps some
inclination towards the life of letters. Happily, however,
the more serious qualities of his mother profoundly modified
the coarser impulses derived from his father. Thus what
in the father was an almost criminal carelessness in regard
to money was transmuted into the open-handed but discern-
ing generosity which was one of the many lovable character-
istics of the son. Moreover, the first Viscount's title to
literary fame rests on a narrow and uncertain basis. The
following elegiac lines on the Countess of Huntingdon are
attributed by at least one critic of repute to the father, but.
there is hardly a shadow of doubt that they were written by
the son.1

AN EPITAPH UPON THE EXCELLENT COUNTESS OF

HUNTINGDON

The cheife perfections of both sexes joyn'd,
With neither's vice nor vanity combind.
Of this our age the wonder, loue and care,
The example of the following, and dispaire.
Such beauty, that from all hearts loue must flow
Such maiesty, that none durst tell her so.

11 am not aware that the question of the authorship of these lines has
ever been critically discussed, though they have been uncritically assigned
by critics of repute to two different men. Dr. Grosart includes them in his
Collection of Lucius Gary's poems, and Mr. Courthope quotes them (Hist,
of Eng. Poetry, iii., 293) as a "not unfavourable specimen of his style".
